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The best description of the method by which the King
tried to make himself the master of Parliament, by estab-
lishing a dual administration, is also to be found in Thoughts
on the Present Discontent. " A Minister of State will some-
times keep himself totally estranged from all his colleagues ;
will differ from them in their counsels, will privately traverse,
and publicly oppose their measures, he will however continue
in his employment. Instead of suffering any mark of dis-
pleasure, he will be distinguished by an unbounded profusion
of court rewards and caresses; because he does what is
expected, and all that is expected, from men in office. He
helps to keep some form of administration in being, and
keeps it at the same time as weak and divided as possible.3'
The King, in fine, was become a distinct party in the
State. Over weak Ministers he was paramount; in the
constituencies his power was enormous, and in Parliament
he was represented and obeyed directly by the faction known
as the " King's Friends."
Burke and Fox were not agreed in 1779, any more than
they were at any other time in their lives, as to the proper
method to secure the public and responsible character of
Parliament. Fox spoke and voted consistently for Parlia-
mentary Reform, and Burke spoke and voted as consistently
against it. But Burke, Fox, Rockingham, and Richmond
were all agreed on an immediate method of attack, a measure
to check corruption; and Burke, though he held the sena-
torial theory of the House of Commons, was ready and
eager to stimulate popular discussion in favour of such a
reform, on the ground that this was a crisis that demanded
the interposition of the nation. For the second evil, the
remedy was summed up in Burke's language, " Government
may in a great measure be restored, if any considerable
bodies of men have honesty and resolution enough never to
expense." And he proceeded to explain the reasons, which had induced him to
spend ^"5000 at Bristol, ^"8000 at Westminster, ^4000 in Surrey, ^4000 in the
City of London, and how the last General Election had altogether cost the Crown
^"50,000 as well as certain pensions.